Aristophanes funny beyond words 
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There is one kind of humour which has hardly changed, and whose appeal never diminishes, 
though at certain times it may be treated as an entirely separate genre. It is one which 
everyone can understand, one which is so simple as to have only a handful of permutations, 
but which is irrestistibly funny. It is a type of humour which is obvious in stage productions 
of Aristophanes' comedies, but one which the literary critics, or even the people who simply 
read the plays, may find hard to imagine. 

I am talking of non-verbal comedy: the comedy of gesture and movement, where the whole 
human body, but not the human voice, is involved. Non-verbal humour has been present in 
forms of acting throughout history. Japanese No plays and Indonesian re-enactments of 
religious stories use the visual powerfully in masks, and ritual movements which can contain 
the grotesque and the comic. The roots of Greek comedy itself lie in much the same 
elements; and the Chorus of an Aristophanic comedy (with its formal rhythms and 
structured songs accompanied by musical instruments, all suggesting dance movements) 
and the use of masks seem to be aspects of the first kind of Greek theatrical productions 
grafted afresh onto Aristophanes' plays. In the sixteenth century, during the growth of the 
Italian Renaissance, the Commedia dell' Arte was developed from the popular character 
comedy as an improvised drama involving acrobatics, slapstick and mime, presented by 
stock characters. Again, the element of stock characters performing a repertoire of visual 
slapstick is used by Aristophanes too. 

When film was discovered the new art form of the cinema was used by very many 
comedians in the early twentieth century purely as a vehicle for visual humour. In many 
ways it was then an ideal medium for non-verbal comedy: the fact that films were silent 
only emphasized the visual even more markedly, and necessitated a great deal of invention. 
The power of the black-and-white image coupled with the ability to use things for humour 
which would be impossible on stage, like tall buildings, cars or trains, and the possibility of 
cutting to different locations instantaneously, as well as the flexibility of camera viewpoint - 
panoramic or close-up, still or moving, and so on - made for a tremendous variety of 
expression. Charlie Chaplin, Buster Keaton, and later Laurel and Hardy exploited this 
medium to the full. Remarkably, Aristophanes uses tricks used over and over again in film, 
sometimes with the same grandeur of scale, and yet without any of the easy advantages of 
the cinema. 


Circus clowns make very simple slapstick their profession. Why is such apparently simplistic 
visual humour so perennially appealing? The reason seems to me to be that we all have 



bodies whose actions have never changed, and which can be used to create the 
extraordinary, the ridiculous or the entirely expected action humorous in the delay or build- 
up to it, and that action or mime can suggest very complex things about personality and 
mood without the need for language. Thus we can laugh as much as the Athenians in the 
Athens of the fifth century BC did at visual humour in Aristophanes. 

The flavour of Aristophanes 

The occasion is the City Dionysia, the great celebration held once a year in honour of the 
god Dionysus. The Athenians have arrived at the theatre of Dionysus for the theatrical 
competition. Some, no doubt, have come expecting 'culture 1 , others perhaps will sneer at 
the old-fashioned antics of worshipping gods and listening to the advice of mere poets, but 
a great deal, especially the manual labourers and farmers, suffering the poverty and 
hardship of the Peloponnesian War, want a good, honest, simple laugh to alleviate the 
gloom, if only for the time it takes for their alcoholic euphoria to wear off. Thus there is no 
single type of audience: the dramatic festival is compulsive for all, and Aristophanes has 
thus spent months perfecting a comedy which he hopes will please everyone. There is a 
hush as the spectators sense that the play is about to begin. 

Suddenly a figure rushes onstage. He is wearing the costume of a slave, and has a grotesque 
mask. There has been no time when such a character has not had a universal appeal. He is 
'unaccommodated man' (compare Groucho Marx), stripped of appearances and trappings, 
an eternal figure of the human struggling in bizarre, confusing, absurd circumstances, 
someone with whom anyone can identify without the need for words. In this play he has no 
name: he is simply 'Slave A'. He looks round and gestures wildly for another who comes 
onstage later. This one is 'Slave B', perhaps even more basic and clown-like than Slave A, 
more caught up in the circumstances in the way that Slave A bullies him around. In his many 
guises he has been Strepsiades, Grumio, Bottom, Charlie Chaplin, Laurel, Frank Spencer. 

At once he kneels down and begins a mime. It looks as if he is crouching over a trough and 
kneading something in his hands. He handles what he is 'kneading' with an exaggerated 
disgust. Our first thought is 'What on earth are these two doing?' The language is 
deliberately opaque: a joke is being built up. We hear of the 'the beetle' - but this could be 
a nickname or an insulting description of a real member of the audience. The idea of making 
'cakes' for an insect or for a contemporary messy eater seems ridiculous in both cases given 
the grotesque miming of Slave B and the rushed efficiency and bustle of Slave A. We begin 
to have our suspicions about the contents of the 'trough' at line 9: 'O men well-versed in 
dung, bring me aid by the gods, if you don't want to let me choke to death. ’ But exactly what 
is going on is funny because it is obscure: whoever or whatever 'the beetle' is, it is offstage. 
Thus all our attention is focussed on the action of the two slaves. There are so many 
opportunities for comic 'business' here: Slave A hurries back and forth into the building or 



skene with the 'cakes', while his sidekick mimes the action of making them. Slave B, 
disgusted by his task, comes forward and addresses the audience while Slave A is delivering 
dung-cakes to 'the beetle' whose identity is now a little clearer. His speech is full of 
obscenity and exaggeration, with several lines that could be cues for the non-verbal 
comedy: 

'...but this creature is deluded by notions of grandeur, and wouldn't think it worthy to 
eat, if I didn't place a dung cake before him that I've kneaded all day long, like a 
dainty round cake for a woman' (effeminate eating action?); 

'But I shall look to see if it has stopped eating... ’ 

(implicit stage directions) 

'In what a cramped posture this accursed creature eats, like a wrestler, grinding with 
his molars, twisting his head and hands, now here, now there, for all the world like 
men who plait and weave those great thick ropes for towing barges. ' 

The action and objects are all fodder for slapstick: fast movement, cooking - always a 
pantomime favourite, dung, an unseen monster. The Slaves' different characters can be 
portrayed by contrasts of action alone. Slave A is the overseer, feeling pushed for time 
rather like an uppity French waiter with a chef who is too slow and reluctant and a customer 
who wolfs his food; Slave B is the simple man with a disgusting task, loud, coarse and 
subversive, sticking his fingers up at Slave A behind his back ('Yes by Zeus! go to Hell! And so 
can you!). Eating and excrement are crudely physical things. This is a classic straight man - 
funny man routine which could be adapted for a silent movie without any loss of humour. 

Talking about the non-verbal 

That vivid opening scene from Peace was presented as an example of the possibility for non- 
verbal comedy in Aristophanes' plays, even when no stage directions were recorded in the 
text. There are many instances of elaborate visual jokes in his plays. In Women at the 
Thesmophoria, after the Parabasis, Mnesilochus, an old man, is tied to the 'plank' the 
unpleasantly cumbersome Greek version of handcuffs and pretends to be Andromeda, the 
heroine chained to a rock from the play of the tragedian Euripides, while Euripides himself, 
in the guise of Perseus, comes to the rescue. Women who turn out to be men in drag is an 
eternally funny idea in itself, used extensively by Aristophanes in this play. But also, in a 
recent production at Cambridge, Euripides entered on a toy scooter, attired as Perseus 
complete with a winged bowler hat: a parody of Superman, tragedy, and flying executives all 
once. In Clouds some comic 'business' can be made at the beginning of the play, if 
Strepsiades shares a blanket for his bed with his son Pheidippides, who squanders his 
father's money on horse-racing. The unnatural domination of parent by child, is a theme 
picked up later on when, convinced by the Unjust Argument at the 'Thinkery' of Socrates, 



Pheidippides beats his father in a scene rich in potential for slapstick. This could be shown 
by having father and son, the former trying to settle down to sleep, the latter in a deep 
slumber, struggle for the possession of the blanket. This contest is eventually lost by 
Strepsiades, who sits up and laments his position. This was actually done at Oxford in 1984. 

In Frogs, the god Dionysus and his slave Xanthias are both whipped by Aeacus, the irate 
doorkeeper of Pluto's house in the Underworld, to see which one is really a god - gods are 
not supposed to feel pain, and Xanthias is disguised as the demigod Heracles. They invent 
hilarious excuses for their yeols. The switches of costume in the four farcical scenes of which 
this is one are themselves very funny non-verbal comedy, especially since, above the 
effeminate yellow cloak and buskins of Dionysus, a lion-skin and a club look blatantly stupid. 
The important visual element of comic routine seems clearly present at the moments when 
characters approach doors and knock at them. They always say roughly the same things, and 
one can imagine a stock way of knocking answered by the sudden appearance of a 
ridiculous mask behind the door. Perhaps too there was some kind of musical jingle, as 
when in pantomime drums are beaten when a character slips up and swan whistles blown 
when skirts are raised. 

All this is very hard for literary critics. It is not simply 'low brow' - non-verbal humour is 
often more eloquent than words, as in the endless repetitions of Laurel and Hardy or the 
getting-nowhere-fast of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern in Tom Stoppard's first play. There is 
just not the vocabulary; visual humour is difficult to express in words. There is the same 
feeling when describing paintings, dance or even music. Words do not quite fit, and people 
end up using words from other art-forms, for instance talking about 'rhythm' in painting or 
'texture' and 'colour' in music. It is also very difficult to say how we are made to laugh at 
specific visual jokes themselves, without missing the point entirely. Laughing itself is a 
fundamental but complex and obscure reaction. 

This is an extract from a prize-winner in the Jowett-Sendelar essay prize. Timothy Morton 
was a sixth-former at St. Paul's School when he wrote it. 



